NAPOLEON:   THE  LAST  PHASE
in the town, in the country, on board the ships; he went in search of news for them, and paid base court to them. Then he gave an Englishman, on behalf of Napoleon, and secretly, a snuff-box! What infamy! And is it not disgraceful of this grandissime Emperor thus to break the regulations?" This is not burlesque; it is serious.
The man seems to have become half crazy with his responsibility, and with the sense that he was an object of ridicule both to the French and to his colleagues, while his captive remained the centre of admiration and interest, and, in the main, master of the situation. He prowled uneasily about Long-wood, as if unable to keep away, though Napoleon refused to receive him. They had, indeed, only six interviews in all, and those in the first three months of his term of office. For nearly five years before Napoleon's death they never exchanged a word.
With regard to this question of interviews, Napoleon was rational enough. Lowe was antipathetic to him as a man and as his jailer. Consequently, Napoleon lost his temper outrageously when they met, a humiliation for which the Emperor suffered afterwards, and which he was therefore anxious to avoid. Four days before their last terrible conversation of August 18,1816, Napoleon says, with perfect good sense and right feeling, that he does not wish to see the governor, because when they meet he says things which compromise his character and dignity. On the 18th Lowe comes to Longwood. Napoleon escapes, but Lowe insists on seeing him, and the result fully justifies Napoleon's apprehension and self-distrust. As soon as it is over, Napoleon returns to his former frame of mind, and bitterly regrets
80nd he thought
